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Schiller. 


Asie from the interest immediately attached to the opinions and man- 
ner of thought which characterize the works of a powerful author, there 
is always an equal curiosity to know his life and character; to trace 
through the various vicissitudes peculiar to his situation, the correspond- 
ing and progressive forms of his will and disposition, his feelings and 
taste. The simple volume of his works, though beautiful everywhere 
with the gems of thought, fancy, and passion, is insufficient to show the 
internal sources of his power as a man; sources, not all native, not all 
peculiar to him as a minister of truth, but many of them moulded by 
suffering, many by labor, all by hope; hope, too, not founded only on 
the conscious possession of genius, but partly on sympathy with univer- 
sal weakness, partly on the ever-present ideal of a universal and glo- 
rious destiny. Whatever is the legitimate effect of genius alone, is ad- 
mirable in itself; but those changes of will and energy, that gradual 
waning of enthusiasm, as the whole man is developed by his fellow-men 
and culture, these are ties that bind him to us all. Among men of 
genius there is, perhaps, none whose life affords a fuller gratification to 
this curiosity than Schiller. Indeed, it is almost impossible in him to 


separate the author from the man. It is necessary, in a great measure, 
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to unite them. As in his culture and his works, there is traceable a con- 
tinuous progress, so in his life there are circumstances associated with, 
and influencing each step of his mind. Properly to appreciate either, we 
must know both ; both known, the value of such a man is beyond all 
estimate. 

In 1778, at the early age of fourteen, our author was sent, at the 
solicitation of the Grand-Duke of Wurtemberg, to a school instituted by 
the latter, and designed as a sort of National Academy for teaching all 
professions by the mental and physical tyranny of military discipline. 
Under this discipline Schiller read medicine at Stuttgard. The original 
sketch of “The Robbers” was completed here in 1778, and probably 
owed much of its fiery discontent and restless desire of change and free- 
dom, embodied in the hero, to the irksome situation of the Franz von 
Moor at Stuttgard. “The Robbers,” however, was not published till he 
had completed his studies in medicine, and received an appointment as 
surgeon in a regiment. He then published it on his own responsibility. 
In the design of the work itself there is no blow deliberately aimed at 
virtue or society, if we judge from the tenor of the author’s life and cha- 
racter; but, filled as it is with all the ammunition of disordered passion 
and immature thought, that it should have been considere] a magazine 
of innovation is not strange. The people praised it ; the Grand-Duke did 
not. Schiller’s father, at the bidding of the Grand-Duke, censured it. 
Goethe, very naturally, abhorred it. “If” says he, “I were a God, and 
deliberating whether I should create the world, and foresaw -that in that 
world Schiller’s ‘Robbers’ should appear, I would not create it.” So 
much for the design and effect of “The Robbers.” Yet more. The 
Grand-Duke insisted that the young author should plod at medicine. 
The youth rebelled and left, and hence we have, instead of Schiller try- 
ing to tie up bones and arteries, and making pills for digestion and 
headache, Schiller the Poet, not confined to one science, but ever darting 
forth the swift arrows of thought into all arts and sciences, assimilating 
all into the strong muscle and tlie delicate vein of genius. After a secret 
visit to Manheim to see his tragedy represented, he thus writes to the 


manager: “If Germany shall one day recognize in me a dramatic poet, 
I must date the epoch from the last week.” 

But there must be an escape from Stuttgard and the jealous friendship 
of the Grand-Duke. The people are in the tumult of a public festival. 
The Grand-Duke Paul of Russia has come! Everybody is delirious with 
joy. The master and the apprentice, the master and the schoolboy, all 
are at the festival. The pomp and splendor of nobility are arrayed at 
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the festival—But where is Schiller? Far up an infinite series of stair- 


i, cases near the region of perpetual congelation, indulging freely in as 
ie good wine as poverty can command, talking over the prospect with a 
ll wayward classmate and “chum.” His “chum,” however, is not his con- : 

fident. The “chum” is yet to be a military man. He is not inclined to 
e sympathize with the enthusiasm of the poet. The latter walks out a 
y block or two to Streicher’s room. Streicher is playing a melancholy tune 
ll on the clavigo. The musician is suddenly startled from his wavy rever- 
¥e ies by “ A Sail! ASail!!” He agrees that any change is reform, and the 
al determination and plan are the work of a moment. They pack up their 
y wardrobes, but neglect to pack any florins—no great difference between 
e the deserters in this respect ; Schiller, twenty-three ; Streicher, twenty- 
a eight. The disguises are adjusted, Schiller takes a farewell look at 
“meine mutter,” and this grand army is en route for the next province. 
» There they go, saying little, but thinking grand things. The musician 
y- is busied in composing for some great occasion which fancy has just pre- 
at sented him. The poet is electrifying thousands with Fiesco, into whom 
a 


he has already breathed the daring of conspiracy. They are arrived at 
the Gate, where the musings are interrupted by the Lieutenant of the 
e Guard: “Halt! Who's there?” “ Dr. Ritter and Dr. Wolf, both bound 


d to Esslingen.” “ Pass.” 

2 But our space will not permit a minute combination of the life and 

d works of Schiller, as influencing each other. Suffice it to say, that his 

" fight from Stuttgard immediately confirmed his life for authorship ; 

30 authorship more varied than that of any writer of his age, and yet, in the 

distinct provinces of criticism, dramatic and lyric poetry, history, and, to 

. some extent, philosophy, presenting uniformly a high degree of excel- 

y- lence. 

id To examine any one of those distinct phases of literature in connec- 

ig tion with any single name, would require more time and space than our 

iS limits would permit; and it will only be necessary briefly to review 

et Schiller’s excellence in one department. 

he The minor poems and ballads of every true poet afford as favorable 4 
t, material for estimating the scope and characteristics of his genius as any 

of those works in which the object is to present a greater variety of 

1p thought, by reason of an enlarged plan. If Milton had written nothing 

il but his Odes to Joy and Melancholy, these would have been of them- 

th selves sufficient to evince a capacity for greater works. If Schiller had 

ul written nothing but the Walk, the Artist, the Four Ages, the Diver, and ; 


at the Lay of the Bell, these would have sufficed as foundations for the 
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more magnificent, but not more perfect, structures of Don Carlos, Wal- 
lenstein, and the Maid of Orleans. In these poems we have also the 
best clue to the author’s ideas of life and men, of Art and Civilization. 

“The Diver” is a ballad taken from a legend of one of the kings of 
Sicily in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The ballad opens with the 
address of the king to his knights and squires. He throws a goblet of 
gold into “ the howling Charybdis below.” The knights and the squires 
were silent. 


They looked on the dismal and savage profound, 
And the peril chill’d back every thought of the prize. 
* * * * * 
And all, as before, heard in silence the King, 
Till a youth, with an aspect unfearing but gentle, 
*Mid the tremulous squires stepp’d out from the ring, 
Unbuckling his girdle and doffing his mantle ; 
And the murmuring crowd, as they parted asunder, 
On the stately boy cast their looks of wonder. 


Then follows a description which is nowhere surpassed for its truth 
and grandeur, yet everywhere preserving the musical flow of the verse: 


And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire is with water commix'd and contending ; 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars, 
And flood upon flood hurries on, never-ending ; 
And it never will rest, nor from travail be free, 
Like a sea that is laboring the birth of a sea. 


The spell of the spectators at the leap of the youth and the sudden 
calm are powerfully harmonized. The beauty of the King’s daughter 
and the sternness of the father are contrasted in strong light. The 
temptation to quote from any part of this ballad is almost irresistible. 
Sufficient, however, has been given to show that in the difficult sphere 
of ballad-writing Schiller has shown capacities for description, and the 
simplicity of narrative verse, unsurpassed by any author. It is not pre 
tended that they are the highest class of poems, or that they are the best 
of his works, but that their excellences are not on that account less 
striking or peculiar to the author. 

Among Schiller’s minor poems The Walk, The Artist, and The Four 
Ages, are intended only to exhibit his peculiar ideas of the influence of 
Art in Civilization. They are generally Jess interesting considered apart 
from the value of his views, and are necessarily more elaborate. They 
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are also of much greater length, and hence the greater difficulty of 
quoting any part with justice to the whole. 

“The Lay of the Bell” is a poem singularly beautiful and ingenious 
in design, and presents, under the continued simile of the Bell, the gra- 
dual development of the man. It is characterized more than any other 
of his poems by those pleasant incidents and reflections drawn from real 
life, which afford a grateful relief from the tedium and occasional ob- 
seurity of his didactic poems, which convey invariably the author’s pecu- 
liar tenets concerning the value of Art, and his enthusiastic fondness for 
tracing the progress of a Poet’s ideal throughout the mazes of history. 
Few of his poems, from the prevalence of this disposition to theorize and 
idealize, exhibit any full descriptions from real life. Few found their in- 
terest on depth of feeling, few on love, none on humor. “ The Lay of 
the Bell” differs from these only in being less elaborate, but more spirit- 
ed. He traces the formation of the Bell from the clay to the heating, 
from the heating to the casting, from the casting to the moulding, from 
the moulding to the hanging, and thence to its various uses : 


Deep hid within this nether cell, 
What force with Fire is moulding thus, 
In yonder airy tower shall dwell, 
And witness wide and far of us. 
It shall, in later days, unfailing, 
Rouse many a year to rapt emotion; 
Its solemn voice with sorrow wailing, 
Or choral chiming to devotion. 
Whatever Fate to man may bring, 
Whatever weal or woe befall, 
That metal tongue shall backward ring 
The warning mora] drawn from all. 


Many passages from this Lay might be quoted, but none is sufficient 
of itself to give an adequate idea of the vivid impression of the whole. 
Lifelike is his description of the bell tolling for the fire, the hurry and 
commotion of the city, the crackling of the flames, the falling of the tim- 
bers; sad the bell tolling the departure of friends. But time will per- 
mit us to quote but a few passages, full of all the peaceful associations of 
the vesper-bell : 

While the mass is yielding now, 
Let the labor yield to leisure ; 
As the bird upon the bough, 
Loose the travail to the pleasure ! 
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When the soft stars awaken, 
Each task be forsaken ! 

And the vesper-bell lulling the Earth into peace, 

If the master still toil, chimes the workman’s release ! 


Homeward from the tasks of day, 
Through the greenwood’s welcome way 
Wends the wanderer, blithe and cheerly, 
To the cottage loved so dearly ! 

And the eye and ear are meeting, 

Now, the slow sheep homeward bleating— 
Now, the wonted shelter near, 

Lowing the lusty-fronted steer ; 
Creaking, now the heavy wain 

Reels with the happy harvest grain. 
While, with many-colored leaves, 
Glitters the garland on the sheaves; 

For the mower’s work is done, 

And the young folks’ dance begun ! 
Desert street and quiet mart ; 

Silence is in the city’s heart ; 

And the social taper lighteth 

Each dear face that Home uniteth ; 
While the gate the town before 

Heavily swings with sullen roar ! 


This, like many of these poems, has some reflections on the Revolu- 
tion then raging at its height of atrocity in France. Such, however, are 
generally the least happy portions of Schiller’s poems. 

We have now given specimens of Schiller’s poems only in the two 
distinct classes of Ballads and Odes. Imperfect must such be toward 
giving any idea to those who have not diligently read and studied his 
works, of the more general and powerful characteristics of his poetry. 
Few have succeeded so well in uniting harmoniously the force and 
beauty of intellect and imagination. Nowhere, in all his works, is there 
one, however lively the invention and tone, which does not show along 
the fiery train of mingled passion and fancy, somewhat of truth gleaned 
from rich mines of reflection, or deep stores of learning. It was his pecu- 
liarity, too, to leave, on every effort, numerous traces’of his own genius. 
While the intellect is constantly charmed with rich invention, with in- 
spiring thoughts, the spell is never broken by one foreign note. The 
thought is always that of the Suabian poet, or a thought whose gilding 
aud use are peculiarly his own. He is always original. 

Passing from the consideration of Schiller’s poetry to that of his cha- 
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racter, as young men, we owe him a debt of gratitude which can never 
be measured. For his early misfortunes and trials, his early hopes and 
confidence, we cannot esteem him too highly. For his energy in want, 
and his courage in despair, for that high and ardent restlessness of soul, 
ever prompting him to new efforts, that enthusiastic worship of ideal ex- 
cellence, as well in Art as in character, and the success which all these 
noble qualities contributed to his works, we owe him a debt which grati- 
tude can alone repay. M. 


Eo the New fjall. 


Last-Born of Yale! daughter of Eloquence! 
Thou who for ages wert a listless rock 
Deaf to the call of noisy elements— 
The winds, and waves, and the loud thunder-shock 
Whom nothing from thy slumbers could unlock 
Till man stretched forth his arm and bid thee rise— 
Thine be this feeble song. Let me not mock 
What I would celebrate; but may mine eyes 

Be clear to see the matchless worth that in thee lies. 


Fairest of all thy sisters! thou art young. 
Age hath not stoic thy beauties, nor hath time 
Around thy lofty brows his gray locks flung ; 
But there thou standest in thy strength sublime, 
Like rocks that do aspire on high to climb. 
Thine elder sisters look on thee with pride— 
A noble throng—though some are past their prime, 
And stand in hidden beauty thee beside ; 

Yet live they in their names, which time shall never hide. 


With that pure fire which glowed in men of yore 
Do thou inspire us. We are come from where 
The old Atlantic surges on the shore, 
Or where the orange trees perfume the air, 
Or the wide prairies wave in beauty rare. 
Come we young patriots in our country’s cause— 
Friends to the right, but foes to those who dare 
Insult her might, or majesty, or laws— 
Traitors be they, or kings, whose thrones are built on straws, 
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Breathe thou on us of that mysterious art, 

Which charms the ear with her bewitching tongue, 
And steals now soft on the unwilling heart, 

And now bears down the passions of the throng, 
And then soars upward fearlessly and strong, 
Borne on her own resistless energies, 

Until, like angry Jove, revenging wrong, 

She plucks the thunderbolts from out the skies, 


And hurls them down on her presumptuous enemies. 


And Oh! that thou wouldest raise another three, 
Whose triple voice shall loudly echo—right 

Allo’er the continent. Should Anarchy 

Throw off his chains, and raise the watchword—fight ! 
Then Eloquence—come forth! clothe thee in might ! 
Sit lightning in thine eye, and on thy brow 

Thunder! Then raise thy potent arm and smite! 
Beat down the lawless monster! make him bow! 


Till be shall own nought so omnipotent as thou. 


So shall glad peace return, and with her bring 
This shining trophy to adorn thy brow— 

That thy proud children scorn to be a thing 

To play the hypocrite, and fawn, and bow, 
And pawn the honor of their country now— 
Aye—though he win her shattered liberty 
Whereon to rear a throne, and sits there—how ? 
Sceptered in shame—a dastard deity, 


Clad in the glittering garb of splendid treachery. 


But that’s adream. Though joy at sight of thee 
Into the mind like a fair vision springs, 

’Tis only for a moment. Thou and we 

Must separate. The dim fore-shadowings 

Of fathomless futurity that brings 

Her train of greatness, glory, littleness, 

And all her strange unraveling of things, 

Merge in reality ; and on we press, 


Like endless waves, and where we end, Oh! who can guess? 


But let it come! Time! let thy coursers fly ! 

For we are panting restlessly—and Oh! 

Bring what thou wilt—we ask not what, or why; 

But while we live, let us live nobly ; so 

Let us die. And though we soon must leave thee—though 
We shall stand on this or on a foreign shore, 

And see thee not, shall we forget thee? no! 

But haply come again and on thee pour 


Our grateful thanks, who did’st inspire us years before. 
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Hail! then, thou beauteous child of long desire, 

Time shall have plucked ambition from her sphere, 

Our endless train of phantoms shall expire, 

And we invisibly shall float in air, 

Or in the earth, or sea—we know not where. 

Others shall come and go—and like us fail, 

And with us mingle ; but thou shalt stand—there— 

The brightest jewel in the crown of Yale, 
Which to destroy, or dim, long years shall not avail. L. M. D. 





PRIZE ESSAY. 
Paul on fMar’s Gill. 


BY G. C, ROBINSON, WELLSBORO’, PA. 


Revotutions are not the logical effects of fortuitous and unnatural 
causes; nor yet the wayward, illogical effects of natural causes. They 
are natural products of natural law; natural law of whatever character 
being but the peculiar providence of God. 

Of this proposition the physical world affords a most fitting illustration. 
She has not bequeathed to us, her offspring, an unwritten history. Each 
age has left unwasting testimonials of its being; and every epoch with 
nicest care has impressed upon imperishable tablets, the types of all it 
brought peculiar. The aggregate rock is the records of the one’s ordi- 
nary toil: the individual fossilforous strata, of the other’s sudden transi- 
tions and characteristic creations. The evidence of the latter is not less 
certain than the former. 

Humanity, like the earth, has made a transcript not only of her com- 
mon, uneventful life, but also of her special and tremendous reformations, 
and the new attendant organizations adapted to the altered conditions, 
under which they were to exist. In the whole she has frankly confessed 
her own degradation : for her violent transitions have ever been but self- 
accusations, because manifestations,—now of resolute opposition to the 
tuinous march of her native forces,—now of desire to rouse them from 
fatal lethargy. In this degradation consists the necessity of revolution. 
For the powers of life intoxicated by its spirit, either wage, like the 
giants in the old myth, an unnatural war against the heavenly around 
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and above them; or sink into ruinous slumbers, like the charmed* 
wanderers in the Lotus-eating clime. From either of these conditions no 
gentle influence, however constant, is sufficient to remove them ; for pas- 
sion is strength incarnate; and Lethean slumbers less profound than 
death. 

In treating of the condition of the world at the time of Paul’s appear- 
ing in Athens, the Jews may properly be passed in silence. Nor are 
they to be considered as referred to in the general observations made upon 
nations, inasmuch as the crisis in their history had passed: and the new 
life was already animating her body politic and religious. 

Faith is the substratum upon which every condition of life rests; and 
Nature, like a wise master-builder as she is, fashions the whole structure 
in keeping with its foundations. If the one be substantial and symmet- 
rical, she builds the other so; but if insecure and at odd angles, still does 
she observe this law. There is that upon which faith depends for its 
quality. It is the character of the conception of the object of faith, 
Doubtless Adam knew God as he was. Not less certainly did his 
descendants lose that knowledge. Man’s original faith stood in the full 
perfection and vigor of the oak with the growth of centuries, till tempts 
tion,—the source of the Fall,—like a fresh and vigorous vine, year by 
year increasing itself by new shoots and adorning itself with new foliage, 
had clasped it in a too strong, a fatal embrace. Swiftly its branching 
arms, through which the Spirit, “like a mighty rushing wind,” had 
swept, until they trembled in its fearful presence, decayed and dropped; 
the trunk itself slowly wasted by the elements, disappeared ; when, at the 
time of which we speak, its deeply sunk roots, clinging closely to the 
earth, deriving thence a sickly life, were all that remained... The super 
structure of Society—in its limited relations of individuals and more 
general relations of nations—taking shape from such a foundation, could 
not be otherwise than an infirm, unsightly mass. Above it, ignorance 
and superstition reared their clouded crests, and covered with a “ worse 
than Stygian darkness,” whatever of good life may have retained. 
Through the darkness, at gloomy intervals, had some Poet or Moralists 
arisen, like a Pharos, the last, the forlorn hopes of the world; but they 
served only to show how dark was the night in which humanity was 
slumbering. If revolution has proved a necessity for ordinary reforma- 
tions, here it was doubly so. It alone could dig up the false foundations 

of society which had been settling and strengthening age after age, and 





* Tonnyson, Vol. 1. 
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replace it by one new and true; it alone could tear down her distorted 
edifice and build one more perfect in its stead ; and under its influence 
alone could the night of her error be dissipated. 

But revolution must needs have a birth-place, and that not always a 
manger. In the choice of Athens, as the origin of this change, this was 
eal- signally true. The reasons for her choice are obvious. Leaving behind 





are her central position, which had commanded the commerce of the world ; 
pon and the influence which her magnanimous polity toward other nations, 
new as well as the preéminent excellence of her internal polity, had given her, 


there was no one consideration, more mighty perhaps than any other, in 
and electing her selection. The East was by far less enlightened than the 


“ture West, and proportionately more attached to old forms and associations. 
met- In Western nature science and the arts had developed a generous enthu- 
does siasm : which, while it left them an even more than proper regard for 
mr its 


custom and tradition, still urged them ever onward to the attainment of 
faith. higher excellence and nobler good. There was a hope that a flame 
his kindled upon such material, would not go out, but should prove a “ light 
¢ ful to the nations.” Another reason and second only to this, was the power 


upte- the possessed in her unparalled refinement and learning. Even at this 
r by late period her glory had hardly culminated ; for,* “flattered by the 
liage, triumvirate and favored by Hadrian’s love of the Arts, she was at no 
+ time so splendid as under the Antonines.” The temples of a thousand 


years and the structures of Phidias and Praxiteles,t stood in undecayed 


oped; magnificence, beside the regal piles of that present age. The spirit of 
at the Pythagoras still animated her Science and Philosophy. Pericles and 
> the 


Thucyides were still living in eloquence and History; and poetry still 
super was breathing the inspiration of Homer and the Drama. Such was 


mon Athens, when Paul, the greatest of human reformers, entered it. Coming 
could as such, this was a fitting time for his entry ; for though Philosophy 
renee would yet cling stubbornly to its ancient tenets; and unbelief wage 
worse sullen war with demonstrated truth ; yet the mind, not of Athens only, 
ained. but of the world, was peculiarly restless from dissatisfaction with present 
ralists attainments and unavailing search for greater; of which, the fact that 
t they “All the Athenians and strangers which were there, spent their time in 
y was nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing,” is indubitable 
lorma evidence. 

4” The antagonism of strong forces never fails to awaken emotions of sub- 
e, 





limity in his mind, who contemplates it. It is so when protracted and 


* Anthon’s Class Lex. + 440 B.C. 
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devoid of the thrilling displays of concentrated efforts. But especially 
is it so, when through an age grown hoary, each having been ceaselessly 
engaged in recruiting new and dread elements from every source; by 
every discipline inuring the new and old to severest toil, they at last stake 
their tremendous issues on a single struggle. If that struggle be of cos- 
mic forces, the heart will leap up, if it is not stone. Mind in contest 
with mind, elicits an instinctive interest, and so is a cause of increased 
excitement to the feelings. But in the contest between the moral and 
immoral, the heart feels a deep personal concern, which rouses the eme 
tions naturally excited by contemplation of strife into unparalleled vigor 
of action. In the struggle of which we are about to speak, were blended 
not only the most effective of these, but also another, which, as it was 
more powerful to elicit sympathy, would render the occasion of far 
deeper interest. Of the contending forces, the one was strong as age, 
and learning, and the prestige of “ pomp and circumstance” could make 
it. The other came, in youth, not with the “excellency of man’s wit 
dom,” and in the prophet’s humble garb. Every feeling of the heart is 
enlisted for the latter. 

In imagination I seem to see them now—the glory and the boast of 
Athens—pressing toward the court of the Areopagus. And methinks 
the living come not alone. That life from the sacred dust of the Cera 
micus, and spirits of the mighty dead, swarming from the sides of Delphi 
and Pamassus, and the banks of the Illissus, are present in this hour; 
for it is a “ pregnant time.”* The crowd is hushed and still. The 
careful quiet, the inquiring look, the expectant attitude index the emotions 
of thesoul. I see the “bubbler” on the wide nostrum. There is no 
applause. Truth, not display, is the object of desire. Hespeaks. There 
is no eulogy of “splendid, happy Athens.”¢ It is simple and severe 
condemnation. It is courage greater than Hercules—logic sterner than 
the schools—morality higher than Philosophy’s. It is God, for the first 
time here in action, thought, or feeling. 

Our object thus far has been, to show that Paul’s appearing upon Mar 
Hill, was the crisis not only in Athens, but the worid’s history, (the prepa- 
ration for which it had been made in the death of Christ ;) the precise 
point from which we may date all truthful radical reformation ; and by 
this fact its grandeur as an occasion. 

From this point our subject naturally affords two topics—the charac- 
teristics, 





*Sydney Vendy’s “ Roman.” + “ Alcestis.” 
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I, of the old Civilization ; 
IL, of the New: 

the one of which Paul came to destroy—the other, to propagate. 

I, The characteristic of the old civilization as displayed in Religion, 
Government, and Literature, may be termed trust in objective forms. 

There was one principle underlying all the popular religions of the 
Orient ; behind their last analysis, one cause. They were without God. 
Long before this humanity had proved itself that it was ignorance and 
weakness. It had put to its inner-self a thousand eager but fruitless 
inquiries of its being. A thousand times it had leaned on its great heart 
for support, and had fallen. From the exhibitions about it, nay, more 
from the strength of its own mystery, it argued the existence somewhere 
of the very soul of wisdom and power, upon which it might rely. Un- 
taught to find it in a subjective condition, it sought it in the forms by 
which that existence was demonstrated. This was the travail of soul, by 
which Idolatry was produced. Polytheism and Pantheism were but the 
gradatory refinements of the old idea—exponents of the national mind 
by which they were originated and fostered. But whatever of corrupt 
ceremonial in adoration, or degrading custom in sacrifice; whatever of 
vice, or whatever of virtue were to be discovered here, all had an exist- 
enee in the Greek, the great historic nation of the time. In it were two 
orders of social life, whose castes of thought and action were Antipodes. 
The Greek termed ‘Os woAAos and ‘Os ¢arovdeuos. The one applied to the 
many, who were ignorant and rude ; the other to the few intelligent and 
refined. The distinction between them is obvious. The masses were 
eminently irreligious. Many had not yet risen above the grossest idolatry. 
To those who had, the earth seemed but a vast temple in which each 
Divinity had a shrine sacred to its worship. Their altars stood in the 
populous thorough-fare and the deserted highway. They consecrated 
mountain and vale; forestalling the eagle’s eyrie and the song-bird’s 
shade, to find fitting rest for their Gods. Cities, temples and seas, were 
their immediate care ; Rome turned confidingly in her distress to Mars ; 
and the Parthenon looked out on the wild waves of the Aigean, the one 
sacred to Minerva, the other, Neptune’s home. They had not as yet 
leamed the absurdity of any trust, and especially such trust, in such 
Saviours. Superstition was the distinguishing trait in this character. 
The other order owed its parentage to this. It was sprung from, and in 
its youth had been nourished by this. Under the action of external 
influences—sometimes, it may be, from a stronger innate force which 
would press upward to a nobler hope—it had attained a condition supe- 
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rior in the accomplishments and graces of life, but one equally disastrous 
to that life. Intellectual culture had nearly taught them to despise their 
senseless images and manifold Gods, but it failed, as must human knowl 
edge ever fail, to teach them the “one only God.” Too learned for gross 
superstition, too ignorant for faith; wearied by unavailing search, 
bewildered in eternal doubt, they at last took refuge in unbelief, endeay. 
oring to bolster themselves up with fictions of stoical indifference or sub- 
limated philosophy. Of this class infidelity was the characteristic. As 
the extremes of heat and cold produce the same effect, so superstition and 
infidelity conduce to one end. They are each indications of an objective 
state of mind; the one, because it views Creative power not as working 
by visible agencies, but itself the visible agent; the other, because it 
originates in the lack of spiritual development. 

As government always takes certain types from certain religious forms, 
from the first of these sprang monarchy; from the second, oligarchy: 
one pregnant with degrading despotism, the other with unending 
schism ; interchanging, as the one or the other of these characteristies 
was in the ascendant. From the prevailing form, the social condition 
taking its complexion—for, in the normal state, the order of influence is 
God, the state, the individual—exerted upon it a powerful reflex inflv 
ence. But, under the action of superstition and despotism, on the one 
hand ; and on the other, infidelity and schism, society had fallen under 
its own degradation, bleeding from its strife with itself. In such a state 
only could monarchy and oligarchy exist ; because they pre-suppose, ass 
necessity, a people in whom ignorance and failures have begotten die 
trust of the conclusions of their own minds, and a desire for a revealed 
will, of which their senses may take cognizance. 

The history of Literature shows it to have ever been keenly sensitive 
to the influence of religion and government. Yet the Greek owed it to 
neither of these, that in it he attained his greatest subjectiveness. It had 
been affected to them only to its injury. The sensuous nature of the 
one, and the poorly developed spirit of the other, could but degrade it 
To wsthetic culture it was indebted for its perfect expression, and what 
ever of spirituality it possessed. The purest subjectivity of the Greek 
arose, not from a contemplation of moral truths, as does the Christian's, 
but from a study of beauty and harmony in sensible objects, unable even 
to discover the divine principles shadowed forth by these symbols. 

Poetry was to him the most attractive portion of literature. It was 8 
because it treated of realities in the simple language of every day life; 
or, if it adorned, it was but the picture of a common scene—the echo of 
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a sound familiar to hisear. Hesiod and Sophocles alone can be regarded 
as having risen above this standard ; and they accomplish it only at long 
intervals, sufficient but to serve as exceptions to the rule. The eloquence 
of the orators transferred to the parchment, took a higher rank than 
poetry. But they spoke little of abstract conditions. Isocrates and 
Demosthenes rose to their highest spiritual conceptions, to which they 
ever attained, when inspired by sensible occasions. The need of the 
Cyprian * prince excited one to the study and revelation of the immuni- 
ties of power; and Macedonian lust stimulated the other to his triumph- 
ant vindication of liberty as a right, and a condition indispensable to 
virtue. 

In presenting Philosophy as evidence supporting our leading proposi- 
tion, it is that we may rather consider it in the light of an exception ; 
but as an exception, whose tendencies are all in our favor. Only that 
Philosophy which was most sensuous, was at all acceptable to the masses. 
The remainder was too subtle for them ; and foiled in their attempts to 
comprehend, they turned away to condemn and hate it. There is evi- 
dence of this in the fact that Grecian Philosophy separated its votaries 
ftom the people, elevating the former to the dignity of an aristocracy ; 
but settling the latter to a confirmed and more tenacious trust in their 
God. But though designed to be purely subjective, comparatively speak_ 
ing, it was still objective. It possessed none of the broad, deep, mean- 
ing spirituality, of that developed under the auspices of Christianity ; but 
was contracted and superficial. Starting with what it deemed general 
principles, it never elevated itself to the conception of what was higher 
than it, because its reasoning was downward to fact. Such being the 
almost universal character of Grecian Philosophy, we are at no loss to 
discover its defect and its need. Oh! could this splendid image but have 
felt the breathing Deity, how excellent the life into which it would have 
awaked. But it was left for Him upon whom had fallen the mantle of a 
greater than Elijah,t to rouse the dead progeny of Greece,—Greece 
widowed of her Spirit-spouse, after whom she called in oracle, strove by 
symbol,—but in vain. 

Il. The civilization which Paul came to propagate, was that of which 
his own experience was a type, whose characteristic was faith in a sub- 
jective Creator. As polytheism took its rise in man’s inability to con- 
ceive of a God infinite and indivisible, so it was overthrown when that 
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inability was removed, and a new power had furnished him with a per- 
fect ideal. No longer, as of old, proffering useless adoration to a deity of 
. his own fashioning, ; but by faith communing with One, upon whom 
none could look and live; there perished the fictitious life of the senses, 
and a new one was begotten in the soul, As Aaron’s rod swallowed 
the wands of the magicians, so this new spirit, by absorbing, destroyed 
the false and hurtful tendencies of humanity, and quickened its diseased 
powers into health. This development was full and symmetrical, 
Under the old religion individual qualities had been deified, and wor- 
shiped under individual forms. This partial worship destroyed the sym- 
metry of the soul, a portion of whose faculties were unfolded to distorted 
proportion, while many, and its noblest capabilities, were left still slum- 
bering germs. But in the new dispensation, so general and harmo- 
nious was action without and within, from the soul, as from an unfailing 
fountain, were pure emotions ever springing up. Reason, no longer 
cramped and dissatisfied, could act legitimately ; judgment give in right 
verdicts; and will, whether influenced by these, or what was higher than 
these, was no longer a stern tyrant, but a generous prince. As under 
the old, so under the new dispensation, external action was a fair exem 
plification of the internal mind. Before, statesman and philosopher had 
vainly sought in reason and oracle a remedy for objective evil; now, 
humanity righted its own evils by inspiration. The precept, “ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” was diviner and mightier than the morality of 
Delphi. 

As has been indirectly shown above, spiritual culture is accompanied 
by, or is a sure precursor of mental, and of consequent self-dependence, 
It is so, because its effect on mind is to demonstrate to it its capabilities, 
and to disembarrass the operation of all its faculties; thus affording re 
sources for unlimited improvement. Its influence upon hope begets 
the highest possible stimulants to that improvement. In the experience 
of the ancient, where man “ perished into utter nothingness,” or, at best, 
awoke again to a life as sensual as it was enduring, knowledge was not 
sought for its intrinsic worth, or for its influence on the present or future 
life ; but, as the plant in the darkened cellar creeps toward the light, so he 
sought knowledge, impelled by the necessities of his nature. But now, 
taught to anticipate eternal life and joy ; and that unceasing improvement 
was acondition of that life and that joy, the mind and spirit of humanity 
pressed gladly and together onward in their unending way. Another evi 
dence is found in the effect of spiritual culture upon external circumstances. 
The spirit of love, of meekness and gentleness, which is its “ eternal 
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idea,” eradicates the spirit of unnatural strife, and affords opportunity for 
mental discipline ; for the nations, no longer disposed to struggle for the 
mastery in bone and sinew, compete for honest and honorable suprem- 
acy in mind. But the inevitable and necessary tendency of cultivated 
mind is, to free government. Inspired with confidence in its own opera- 
tions and conclusions, it no longer seeks conformity with a master mind, 
but becomes its own responsibility. Since the preaching of Paul there 
have been no exceptions to this rule. 

sthetic culture had rendered the expression of Greek literature per- 
fect. Complete mental and spiritual development in later times has not 
perfected expression only, but has originated truthful conception. The 
ancient found introspection a source of fruitless and harassing speculation, 
and turned to material nature, as that alone which could afford satisfac- 
tin. The modern comprehends and loves not material nature less, but 
the immaterial more; for he finds in it a broader, sunnier field for 
reason and imagination; a theatre for grander triumphs and serener 
joys. Immediately after Paul’s advent in Athens, literature gave evi- 
dence of its tendency to subjectivity in the great increase of ethical com- 
positions. In still later times, every department of it shows this tendency 
to be more and more decided. The “Raphael” of Lamartine, and 
“Scarlet Letter” of Hawthorne, are types of what are now her common- 
et forms. Poetry rises higher; for she has not only caught the mean- 
ing of the “impassioned expression in the countenance” of universal 
nature, but she addresses familiarly and by name every emotion of the 
soul. The one finds its representative in Wordsworth ; the other in 
Shakespeare. But faith-subjective development, as the characteristic of 
the new era, is seen more especially in modern Philosophy. Her reason- 
ing is no longer from principle to nature ; but from nature and principle 
toGod. Llaving analyzed the mind, distinguished its faculties according 
to the functions of each, and shown under what varied forms they all 
uneeasingly attest their relations to power creative, she is no longer a 
chaos of shivered sculptures heaped about religion’s sacred shrine; but, 
fashioned in fitting harmony, they together form a divine temple, whose 
pavement and pillars are the one ; the other the sunlit dome. 

Such are some of the reflections our subject suggests. Such, as they 
have been described, are the character of the occasion it involves; and 
the characteristics of the two civilizations, which by contrast it exhibits, 
If we would draw from it a lesson of practical good, it needs no inspira- 
tion to assure us which is the more excellent. Now and for evermore, 
over the deserted fanes of false religions, and the broken columns of 
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transient empire and fictitious power, come the same earnest tones, which 
Athens heard, warning us against trust in forms, which of themselves are 
unmeaning and inefficient ; and bidding us always turn in faith to the 
Invisible Source, whence the soul derives its highest culture and its 
eternal life. 





G. Cc. R. 


Cuba. 


Wrrs Havana in sight, the prose and poetry of the voyage thither ar 
well-nigh forgotten. You have left home with closely buttoned coat, and 
have paced the deck briskly, trying to keep warm; but now the sm 
chases you under the protection of the ship’s awning, and even there, you 
are hardly cooled by the light sea-breeze. You have, perhaps, seen a 
storm at sea, the topmost wish of the landsman, till he has once satisfied 
his curiosity. As the waves angrily leap upwards, seeming to laugh in 


mad chorus, as, with but a plank between, you are tossed at their mercy; 
as they rise higher and higher, while rain and winds add to the confused 
picture—a picture, visible only when, at intervals, the lightning flashe 
among the clouds; you have felt a loneliness, and a weakness, which the 
greatest confidence in the ship, and its crew, cannot wholly dispel. 
Strange amusement too, has been offered. In the cabin, men, women, 
‘settees, and lap-dogs, have been tumbled in a delightful confusion, all 
sliding now in this way, then in that, as the ship rolls from side to side; 
and the huge stove now cold—for the steward has forgotten to replen 
ish it—takes a jump to the leeward, first on one leg, then rolling on it 
side, much to the discomfiture of sundry dilapidated people, who, for the 
moment, forget to be sea-sick, and roll hurriedly away—no one walks; 
all stagger or creep, except such as have the facility of flies, in walking 
up perpendicular planks. But the morning after the storm repays for 
all anxiety. The sun comes forth in a new and cheerful dress—not 4 
cloud in all the sky catches its beams. The waves are still unquiet, but 
they inspire no terror now: and as the vessel minds her helm, and rides 
up and down their huge sides, you contemplate the scene in its fall 
beauty—alone in the center of an immensity of waters! A few sea-fowls 
follow lazily in your wake. It is impressive thus to be separated from the 
world of men! But you forget these impressions, as, passing at the 
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narrow mouth of the harbor, the Moro Castle, with its yellow walls brist- 
ling with cannon, new scenes and new experiences await you. On your 
right stretches Havana, like some fairy city with its many colored houses, 
some blue, some of a yellow tint ; while church towers of antique archi- 
tecture, raise their dingy fronts against the clear sky. Here and there, a 
lofty palm-tree gives a novel and peculiar cast to the whole scene. Op- 
posite the city, on your left, a long range of fortifications, the Cabanas, 
lines the shore—the high walls reminding of that compulsion, with 
which Tyranny is always compelled to enforce its demands. A Spanish 
friend, speaking your own language however, comes for you in one of 
the many little boats which, with their low, oval awnings, dot the harbor 
so prettily. Your baggage is taken to the Custom-House—there a surly 
official examines it, expecially the books, one of which, a Greek version of 
locrates, he turns upside down and tries to read. He swears (so your 
fiend tells you) a trifle in Spanish, while you pass on into the Place of 
Ams, on one side of which is the Governor General's palace, where a 
volante is in waiting under the shade. How the first sight of a volante 
sends a smile over your face! Huge wheels, entirely behind the body of 
the vehicle, which resembles an old fashioned country chaise, with shafts 
tight yards in length—the whole giving an idea of one of those screw- 
steamers with the paddles astern, passing in the revolutions high above 
thedeck. And then the horse! Imagine at the end of the long shafts 
asmall but stout nag, with cropped mane, and braided tail—(they prac- 
tice braiding the tails, probably to give the many insects a good oppor- 
tunity to get a living from the poor beasts;) cover the animal almost 
entirely with a harness, heavy with iron and silver; then place a negro 
“Calesaro” in livery, and heavy top-boots, on the saddle, while three 
persons sit in the volante, their whole weight pressing upon the horse’s 
back, and you have a specimen of cruelty to animals, which elsewhere 
vould not be tolerated. The motion of the volante is very easy, and 
with the top tipped back, one can ride very independent of all other ex- 
ettion, than the mere trouble of staring at everybody and everything. 
As you ride through the narrow streets, just wide enough for one volante 
‘0 pass another, you ask your friend to drive through some of the best 
sireets, and are amused at his reply, that these are some of the best in 
the city; you thought them lanes. The houses are mostly of one story, 
built very strongly of a soft stone, and a kind of cement; the huge win- 
dows, reaching from the narrow sidewalk to the very roof, are barred 
from the top to the bottom; and the black-eyed Senoritas, having fast 
hold of these same iron bars as they get a peep at the stranger, look, in 
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their fanciful attire, like caged birds of gay plumage. One large door, 
the only entrance through which horses, volantes, slaves, and all, come 
and go, if open, shows the whole extent of the domicil. All these strange 
sights carry you into the land of novelty and bewilderment. “How 
strange!” is all you have time to utter, at intervals, between new sights 
and the last ones seen. Your friends live outside the city walls, and you 
pass through one of the gates, at which a soldier walks sentinel ; you 
meet a long train of something, which looks like the emigration of a 
small cornfield ; nearer, you discover the heads and tails of animals. All 
the provender for the city beasts is thus brought in, daily, on pack-horses, 
You meet no ladies on foot—perhaps one or two, with no head-covering, 
happen to pass; you have learnt one custom here. Ladies seldom walk 
in the streets ; seldom, if ever, wear bonnets ; a light veil being the only 
head-dress. It seemis strange to pass by the open windows, which have 
no glass, and are only closed by immense shutters, and to look through 
and through the entire internal economy of each house. You see firsts 
parlor, then a sitting-room, then bed-rooms, and finally, the kitchen, with 
stable in the rear. The volantes are left in the hall adjoining the parlor; 
often in the same place where the meals are taken; while the horses step 
through the hall into the court-yard and stable beyond. The parlor 
floors are of marble; the other floors being usually of brick. The high 
white walls, with the painted roof-beams showing far above, give an air 
of uncomfort to one accustomed to the cosy, carpeted houses at the north. 
These houses, however, are cool and adapted to this warm climate. Do 
you wish to dine in real Spanish style /—then lay aside your American 
palate, and prepare to find everything very highly seasoned with garlic 
and onions. The word “messes” is just the one to use in reference to 
many of these Spanish dishes. First, soup; then course after course of 
this strange cooking ; and finally fruit; then pudding and sweetmeats, of 
which the Cubans are extremely fond; rich coffee finishes the repast. 
Cigars are smoked always;—during the meal and after the meal— 
ladies breathing the smoke, inhaled from the cigarette, (often from a bona 
fide cigar,) through the nostrils, with fine, ladylike effect! Smoking in 
Cuba is like the habit of making shoes in Lynn, Massachusetts, everybody 
smokes !—in the house, and by the way ; in the cars, and on horseback; 
everywhere, and at all times. You meet whole regiments of youngster, 
from six to eight years of age, with black beaver hats, tail-coats, and 
canes, each with a cigar, nearly his own size, in his mouth. You feel 
like putting the miniature dandies into the water of the next fountain 
-basin, which, shallow as it is, would fully suffice to drown the largest of 
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them. You become cool again, after this burst of righteous indignation, 
and make another observation on the custom of smoking. You have a 
right to accost any one smoking in the street, however much may be his 
superiority or inferiority to yourself, and to ask a light for your cigar ; 
even negros, hatless and shirtless, thus address well-dickied gentlemen, 
and vice versa. Refuse to take a cigar with a Cuban, and you refuse his 
friendship. Towards evening you ride into the suburbs of Havana. 
Passing by the houses, you note the dark eyes and raven hair of the 
ladies, who, dressed in gayest mood, sit to see and be seen. Gentlemen, 
even when unacquainted, as they pass, may call out “ Adios,” and beckon 
to the ladies, receiving graceful bows in return. But the sunsets! how 
traly are they unreal and picture-like. You pass a clump of trees, and 
a wide extent of country lies before you. The sun is just dropping be- 
hind the distant hills. A few palm trees tower above you in the fore- 
ground ; soft verdure variegates the landscape with colors of spring, 
summer, and autumn; the pretty look of those white cottages, over- 
shadowed by the orange and the mango tree; here and there clumps of 
the ever-present, ever-graceful palm, giving an oriental look to the land- 
scape; on the right, a mansion with its Juxurious garden, its colored 
turrets and fanciful domes ; while the sun’s last rays gild the soft clouds 
above and around you; it is truly a scene of enchantment. You can 
hardly realize that it is not all a dream, so like is it to pictures which you 
have always looked upon as allegorical and imaginative. But you hasten 
homewards, for the twilight is brief. You must sleep on a cot to-night, 
for matresses are almost unknown; but you are tired and your sleep is 
sweet. It is even more pleasant to be awakened at early dawn, by a 
servant with coffee and fruit, than to be aroused to a hurried toilet and 
prayers, by your loved chapel bell; and, with a pleasant smile, you take 
the luscious oranges and bananas, and do not growl a syllable, as the 
pretty negress places the fragrant coffee at your bedside, and curtesies 
from the room. Breakfast at nine; so you have ample time for another 
nap; but recollect that men of business here, finish up the greater part 
of their trading before breakfast; go on “change” before this meal, 
which is a hearty one, and keep indoors during the heat of noontime. 
“But I am no business man,” say you, pulling together again the mus- 
quito-net ; and the breakfast warning is the next sound you hear. You 
like the custom of but two meals a day, with chocolate rich and thick, or 
coffee in the evening, and so you pass your time lazily, as everybody 
tlse does here, till Sunday arrives to give you some new items of expe- 
rience, which make you value more than ever your own religion and 
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good American Institutions. Such aclangor of bells disturbs the Sunday 
morning in Havana, that it disturbs you also. Will you attend mass} 
Coming near the church, you wonder why that fellow in the belfry is 
trying so earnestly to deafen himself, and everybody within the city walls, 
by his noisy hammering; and concluding that he is only “ ringing the 
bell,” you enter the dim sanctuary. The entire center of the roomy edi- 
fice is occupied by kneeling female forms, who usually rest on carpets 
with negroes in livery, to hold their prayer-books, and with their graceful 
veils thrown back from the face, many look quite beautiful, all very pic- 
turesque. Soon the tread of martial men is heard, and soldiers file into 
the church. Seven of these, tall and straight, surround the altar with 
their short-swords, sharp and glistening, held up before them. The ser- 
vice begins, and the military band executes the most delicious music, 
Hark! it is from the opera of Norma! For a half-hour you listen. Then 
the Priest blesses the people; the band strikes up the Spanish march; 
the Host is raised ; the congregation all bend the knee and disperse. You 
ask yourself, “Is this devotion?” When mass has been attended, the 
labor of the day is over; and now begins the amusement and frolic of 
the week. A Spaniard tells you that it is a duty to amuse yourself to- 
day, and feels hurt because you do not agree with him. He cannot un- 
derstand your reasoning. If it be a duty, then the Cubans perform that 
one duty, more faithfully than any other. In the afternoon, there are 
bull-fights, cock-fights, and sundry private fights, among individuals, who 
knock out a few teeth, &c., from a sense of duty, of course. Towards 
evening, on the Sabbath, all the beauty and fashion of the city are to 
be seen on the Paséo or public drive—a long line of volantes with the 
tops thrown back, and generally with three ladies, (the “nina bonita” 
for a center piece,) drives slowly up and down this long avenue, between 
rows of young men, who have the privilege of addressing any lady with 
compliments—such as “ Que bonita!” (How lovely !)—so that Spanish 
compliments are become a byeword. When the Spaniard to whom you 
are introduced for the first time, tells you, “ My house is at your dispo- 
sal!” he only means the same falsehood with many at the North, when 
they say, “I should be happy to see you at my house.” The rich but 
fanciful dresses of the monotonously-dark-eyed ladies; the gay livery of 
the drivers; the silver trappings of the horses ; and the brilliancy of the 
whole affair, are together but another bit of odd experience for the 
stranger to carry away in his memory. Dragoons in yellow coats and 
cocked hats, who ride up and down to preserve order, add much to the 
gaiety of the scene. In the evening, as you pass along the streets, the 
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sound of music attracts your attention. In company with a crowd of 
white and negro population, old and young, who, on such occasions, 
always gather about the windows to enjoy the sport, you, with a stranger’s 
freedom, gaze into a parlor, where, moving in the graceful Spanish dance, 
men and women are busily engaged in perspiring, and then attempting 
to cool themselves by the peculiar method of fanning. And all this on 
Sunday evening! How nicely duty and inclination agree! 

Havana is a merry, careless place after all. The people take every- 
thing easily. What can be done to-morrow, they are sure not to do 
today! They are not particular to trouble themselves about progress! 
They plough with a log of wood, sharpened at the end with iron, and 
allow their negroes to wear clothes or not, as they choose. The little 
children generally wear nature’s scanty coverings, with the addition only, 
of dirt by themselves. The shopmen jump into a volante, and carry 
samples to the houses of their customers, and throw in as “ contra,” gra- 
tis, some little article, after cheating for three times its value; and the 
customers are thus well satisfied, thinking more of the value of the “ con- 
tra,” than of the price of the purchase. The ladies sit in the volante at 
the doors of refreshment saloons, and take “ las dilicias,” brought out to 
them ; much of their shopping too, is done in this way ; and thus every- 
body is accustomed to do everything. Even the negro slaves are as 
happy as their masters, and go about the streets singing. Poor pedlers 
have young negroes to carry their trash about for them ; the watchmen 
sing the hour of night, and the state of the weather ; and from the merry 
child-christening, when little negroes scramble for sixpences, which it is 
the custom to throw to them on such occasions, to the simple song of the 
naked negro slave, everything is merry. To be sure, you think they all 
talk a most unintelligible jargon, for never a word do you comprehend, 
but even this makes it all the more pleasant; for not an oath do you 
hear; not a single offensive word ; even when the Spanish soldiers, gath- 
eed around the door of their barracks, make fun of your foreign dress, 
you do not heed them. Not till you learn that “ Carajo” is an oath, do 
you feel called upon to reprove your Spanish friend for swearing. But 
in the midst of all this seeming merriment anid carelessness, what is the 
actual state of things? You will find out to your cost, before leaving this 
island, with its miserable government, and its multitude of under-officials, 
who find out the stranger, and “take him in” most decidedly. The 
Government cares little for the real comfort of the inhabitants. To be 
sure it encourages some improvements, and keeps order among the peo- 
ple, but with its main object'to aggrandize and enrich itself, it checks 
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personal effort, as facts will show, and suspects even the most patriotic 
motives of individuals. Soldiers are kept in every town to overawe the 
people, should they murmur at any of the Governor General’s arbitrary 
enactments. Everywhere does the Creole curse his Spanish master. 

These, then, being your first impressions of Cuba, you prepare (for the 
weather is always fine in February and March) to journey over the Island, 
and to visit the sugar and coffee estates, the main features of its interior, 
The observations then made, you reserve for a second sketch of Cuba 
and its curious customs, should any such be written. 


3s the Democratic Party a Radical Party? 


Rapica.ism and Conservatism, in the general acceptation of the terms, 
are the direct antipodes of each other—the one being offensive, the other 
defensive in its nature; the one signifying innovation and change; the 
other, the preservation of what is established. 

The application, therefore, of the terms Radical or Conservative, in 
their literal signification, to either the Democratic or Whig party, is not 
admissible. If the Democratic party desired to introduce changes into 
our form of government, which would be subversive of the principles of 
the Constitution ; if it wished to make innovations, that would materially 
alter the relations of individual States to the Confederation of the whole; 
in a word, if it was strictly revolutionary in its tendencies, then no one 
would hesitate to call it a radical party. On the other hand, if the Whig 
party was merely defensive in its nature ; if, in its anxiety to preserve the 
Constitution sacred and inviolate, it forgot all those reforms, which are 
compatible with its spirit, then we might describe it, unqualifiedly, as 4 
Conservative party. 

There is a very wide distinction in the signification of the same terms, 
under different forms of government. Radicalism, in a monarchical form 
of government, has its legitimate meaning, approaching, in signification, 
to that of revolution. Conservatism, in Europe, is far different from 
conservatism in the United States. In the one, it is a broad pool, cok 
lecting and preserving the political slime and scum of ages, without 
either refreshing springs or agitating eddies; while in the other it is a wide 
and deep river, moving slowly along, within the barriers of the Constitu- 
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tion. It is one of the chief excellencies of our government, that from its 
nature, no thorough radical or thorough conservative party can exist 
under its influence. Formed on the broadest principles of justice—em- 
bracing in its influence no one age, but all time—anticipating the wants 
of no one generation, but those of the most distant posterity—confined 
in its adaptation to no one class or condition of men, but alike applica- 
ble to all—it robs radicalism of its monarchical and legitimate defini- 
tion, and gives to conservatism a wise and judicious progression in its 
meaning. 

Taking, therefore, radicalism and conservatism, with that qualified defi- 
nition, which the nature of our government has so happily given to them, 
we ask the question again—Is the Democratic party a radical party ? 

In examining this question, we ask the reader of this article to bear 
with us, while we lay before him the character of a truly radical party. 
Commencing its existence, soon after the formation of the government, 
when the spirit of the Constitution was moving upon the faee of the po- 
litical elements, and dividing the light of concord from the darkness of 
anarchy, it would have been actuated in its organization by no mo- 
tives of selfishness or ambition, but confidently believing in the neces- 
sity of reforms, it would have entered upon its mission with a sincerity 
and an honesty of endeavor, which of itself would have bespoken suc- 
eess, Trusting in the ability and patriotism of those into whose hands 
the reigns of government had been committed, and especially of him 
who had already been addressed by a confiding people, as “the father of 
his country,” it would not have sought to alienate their affections, by 
thrusting itself into their confidence, and disparaging his ability, and 
misrepresenting his motives. Beholding the embassies of a foreign gov- 
ernment perplexing and entangling the neutral policy of its own, it 
would, instead of seeking to involve the country in war, have endeavored 
to heal the wounds she had already received, by the works of sincere and 
honest reform. Coming into power at an early period of the country’s 
history, and possessing all the means necessary to verify its professions 
by practice, it would have endeavored to elevate the physical and moral 
condition of the working classes, by the fostering care of government. 
Finding the nation placed by Providence: in a territory wide in extent, 
traversed by vast rivers, encompassing mighty lakes, and magnificent in 
its resources and capabilities, it would have been anxious to join to na- 
ture the aid of government in its development. Believing that consist- 
ency in a party was preferable to changeableness, and honesty to decep- 


tion, it would not at one time have established a National Bank, and at 
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another have overthrown it—at one time have rejected the Sub-Treasury 
System, by an almost unanimous vote, and in a few years after, have as 
unanimously established it. It would not have been a party, so vacilla- 
ting, that at one period it would have passed revenue laws, imposing high 
protective duties, and at another have repealed them as unconstitutional; 
which, under one adminstration, have graciously appropriated millions of 
money for internal improvements, and under another have withheld the 
smallest sum, that would have rendered life safe, and commerce profit- 
able. Gaining the confidence of the people, and possessing the power of 
administration, in many of the State governments, it would not have con- 
tinually opposed the cause of universal education, but would have looked 
upon it as the firmest support of the Constitution. Considering colleges 
and institutions of learning as insurance buildings, where the morals and 
the virtue of the community were exempted from all hazard, which arises 
from ignorance, it would have paid its premium from the public funds, 
and received, as its policy, the pleasing spectacle of an intelligent and 
happy people. Coming down to our times, if it was the dominant party, 
it would rise far above all sectional and party prejudices, and with a 
magnanimity worthy of a ruling party, would administer the government 
not for a part, but for the whole people. Having elected a man known 
for -his experience in government, and respected for his abilities, it 
would not look upon him as a tool to be used for the dove-tailing of the 
odds and ends of parties. Trusting in the wisdom of his judgment, it 
would not have allowed his independence to have been trammeled by 
the crows of the North, and the cormorants of the South, and the politi- 
eal jackals and wolves of the Western wilderness. If he was called upon 
to appoint ministers and consuls abroad, it would have expected that he 
would select them, not from the cesspools of licentiousness, and the bed 
of harlots in New York, but from the highest and most respectable walks 
of life. If, by chance, he had been so unfortunate as to have appointed 
but one honest and independent man to a responsible station, it would 
not look favorably upon that man’s unreasonable expulsion from office, 
because he merely preferred to be faithful to himself and his obligations, 
rather than to his party. If an ambitious and unscrupulous politician of 
the North desired to outbid him in the coming political auctions for the 
Presidential chair, by abrogating the sacred Compromises of the past 
and removing the ancient landmarks of Freedom, it would induce him 
to spurn the unholy rivalry, pointing him to the integrity and the virtue 
of the people for his future reward. In a word, if it was a truly radical 
party, it would rise far above all low and sordid considerations of self, 
and embracing the whole interests of the whole country, it would advo- 
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cate such reforms, and enact such laws, as would tend to the happiness 
and prosperity of the people, and to the honor and glory of itself. 

Is this the Democratic party which we have been describing? Let us 
see. And whatever inference may be drawn from the comparison, that 
shall be the answer to the interrogation with which we started. 

Immediately preceding the formation of the Constitution, in 1789, 
three parties arose in the United States. The first of these parties in 
influence, and in numbers, was called the Republican party. This party 
was formed upon the principles advocated by the writers of the Federalist, 
and was characterized by its zeal in advocating the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and its strong attachment to it after its formation. The ac- 
knowledged leader of this party was Washington ; its ablest advocates 
were Madison, Marshall, and Jay. The second party were the advocates 
of a monarchical, or a limited monarchieal form of government. Its leader 
and champion was Alexander Hamilton. This last named party, through 
the influence of Washington, was soon identified with the first, and at 
length became the firmest support of the Constitution. The third party 
was organized on the basis of opposition to the Constitution. This was 
the root from which all the genera and species of Democracy from that 
day to this, have sprung. In 1793, war was declared between England 
and France. Washington immediately issued a proclamation of neutrality. 
Jefferson, at the head of the anti-Constitutional party, violently opposed 
this pacific policy, and commenced to organize throughout the principal 
cities of the country, Jacobin Clubs and French Democratic Societies to 
defeat the measures of the administration, The Democratic party, then, 
it will be observed, possessed the same inherent characteristics that it does 
now. Its policy was destructive, and not constructive; innovating, but 

not reforming. You can see, although more than half a century has 
passed away, the features of the boy in the countenance of the old man. 
Although the revolutions of the party have had a marvelous eccentricity, 
defying all the practical formulas to ascertain its different orbits, although 
the aberrations of its principles cannot be corrected by the teinoscope of 
experience, yet you can behold a sameness in its character, running back 
throughout its existence. In 1801, Jefferson and his party came into 
power. They gained the confidence of the people then, precisely as the 
Democratic party does now, by cajoling the masses into the belief, that 
the sincerity ef its professions for their welfare will be verified by its 
actions. Jefferson was a man eminently theoretic in character, and the 
people naturally expected some radical changes would take place under 
his administration. During his two administrations, three important 
measures were adopted, namely, the payment from the public treasury of 
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the internal taxes, the liquidation of the public debt, and a change of the 
naturalization laws. These were truly radical measures, and if they had 
originated in the Democratic party, it would have gone far to establish 
its claims to the name of a reforming party; but, unfortunately for its 
radicalism, as it has often happened, the two first were devised and advo- 
cated by a distinguished gentleman in the ranks of the opposition ; while 
the last was suggested by the preceding administration. 
On the fourth day of March, 1817, James Monroe succeeded James 
Madison as President of the United States. At this time all political 
strife had nearly ceased, and if there was ever a time in the history of 
our country, when radical reforms would have incurred no decided oppo- 
sition, this was preéminently the period. But what measures of reform 
were adopted during the eight years of Monroe’s Administration? The 
so called Monroe-doctrine was adopted. What this doctrine means, is 
still a question among our statesmen. Calhoun thought it meant non- 
intervention ; John Quincy Adams thought it meant intervention ; while 
Hayne declared it a non-committal doctrine to be construed as one saw 
fit. Now if it was non-intervention in its meaning, then surely instead 
of its being an original measure, it was, in fact, borrowed from the neu- 
tral policy recommended by Washington. If it was intervention in its 
intended construction, then it was but the Jacobin doctrine of Jefferson 
clothed in the drapery of milder and less offensive language. In either 
case it was not a new or radical measure. The Missouri Compromise also 
was adopted under Monroe’s Administration, but he, who caused the 
dark cloud of gloom, which hung like a pall over the bright prospects of 
our country to pass away, by the sunshine of his persuasion, and made 
patriotism triumph over fanaticism by his eloquence, is known to all. It 
is unnecessary to point out in what respects the later Administrations of 
the Democratic party have not been sincere and honest advocates of 
reforms. Their policy is fresh in every one’s memory, and whoever will 
take the pains to compare their measures with the true standard of 
reform, will perceive as much want of originality in devising radical 
changes, as of sincerity in adopting them. Passing over, then, the 
Administration of Jackson, Van Buren and Polk, we come down to the 
present Government. Franklin Pierce came into office with the advant- 
age of being a comparatively unknown man, and for that reason, we had 
a right to expect that his Administration would be progressive in its 
tendency. Old party leaders, and old party issues, were thrust aside to 
make room for a new man, bound by no party obligations, and for new 
measures, untrammeled by the fogyism of the past. The questions of 
other days had all been settled, or at least had ceased to be agitated, 
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while new and important measures of progress were claiming the earn- 
est attention of the people. The greatest of these questions was, whether 
the Government would lend its aid in commencing and completing a 
national work, in comparison with which the Appian way of Cacus and 
the most stupendous works of Napoleon, would dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. A large part of the Democracy, both at the North and at the 
South, waited only for the signal of approval from the President, to lay 
daims to the doctrine as a party measure. Even members of his Cabinet 
misinterpreting the course of his policy, uttered sentiments giving hope 
and encouragement to the people, and their words were taken up through- 
out the length and breadth of the land as an earnest of a radical and 
progressive Administration. A few weeks have since intervened, and the 
fogyism of the past has got the better of progression, and the President 
has sunk back again into the stop-policy of his predecessors. What a 
comprehensive compendium is this of the progressive policy of the 
Democratic party from the days of Jefferson to the present time! A 
man is placed in the highest position in the gift of a great people. He 
has measures of improvement thrust upon his attention by the progress 
of the age, which, if he would adopt and carry out, would make his 
name commensurate with the future existence of our country. But 
instead of this, we have a man for President who has spent over a 
fourth part of his Administration in uniting the fag ends of a party as 
incongruent as Falstaff’s army at Coventry, and dealing out the crums of 
patronage with as much care to tide-waiters and salt-guagers, as to Cabi- 
net officers and ministers abroad. 

Thus we have reviewed the policy and the measures of the Democratic 
party, and in going over so large a field, and finding so little radicalism, 
we are reminded of that passage in King Henry the Fourth, where the 
policy and the private papers of the sleeping Falstaff are examined by 
Prince Henry and Gadshill. 

Prince Henry. Hark! how hard he fetches breath, search his pockets. 
What hast thou found ? 

Gadshill. Nothing but papers, my Lord. 
Prince Henry. Let’s see what they are; read them. 
Gadshill. Item, A Capon, 2s. 6d. 
“ Sauce, 4d. 
“ — Sack, two gallons, 5s. 3d. 
“ — Anchovies and sack, after supper, 2s. 6d. 
“ Bread, a half penny. 
Prince Henry. O monstrous! but one half penny worth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack ! J.C. R 
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The Ideal. 


In the music chime of merry rhyme, 
I will weave my humble lay, 
To one more fair than the morning air, 
When the sumbeams sweetly play. 
The silken lash with the beaming flash 
Of her dark and lustrous eye, 
May put to shame the lightning’s flame, 
As it léaps the frowning sky. 
So sweetly empearled in their roseate world, 
Her teeth scarce meet the view, 
Save when a smile, all free from guile, 
Like starlight shineth through. 
Her step is light as the zephyr-sprite, 
And her foot so tiny and small, 
Like a phantom dance in midnight trance, 
No shadow it makes on the wall. 
Her spirit pure is the cynosure 
That prophets so oft have told, 
Leads to realms of light, as fair and bright 
As stars of shining gold. 
The silvery cloud is her spirit-shroud, 
The morn her evening guest, 
While flowers in bloom bedeck her home, 
The rainbow round her breast. 
The winning grace of her angel face 
Shines on Heaven’s azure dome, 
And with heart elate at the “ Pearly gate,” 
She welcomes our spirits home. 
Till the spirit real of my bright ideal 
My vision shall fondly greet, 
And the curving arch, where the spirit march 
Resounds to her unseen feet, 
Shall become a part of my own wild heart, 
And she my spirit-bride, 
In the music chime of merry rhyme 
I will woo her at even-tide. IRIS. 
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Intellectual and Moral Greatness. 


INTELLECTUAL and moral greatness are simply constituent parts of the 
highest type of Greatness. They are entirely independent of each other. 
They may exist each without the other, and do so exist oftever than 
otherwise. 

Intellectual Greatness with man is of a two-fold character; original 
and acquired. Some minds are naturally possessed of power and genius, 
and need but simple development to enable them to shine among the 
brightest in the intellectual firmament. Others, again, are by nature not 
much above the common order of minds, and yet great energy of charac- 
ter, and severity of discipline long continued, gives them enviable power 
and influence. It is these characteristics combined which constitute the 
greatest power of mind. An intellect, powerful by nature, may remain ~ 
without influence or notice, because unwrought. There are many un- 
cut diamonds. 

Intellectual greatness, in itself considered, is mere power in full devel- 
opment ; positive, absolute, and independent, to be sure, but reckless and 
blind. It knows no good, no evil. It thinks, investigates, compares, and 
analyzes, because it is its nature to perform all these acts. It neither 
loves, nor hates, nor sympathizes. It appreciates and receives nothing 
but knowledge; it develops and produces nothing but pure thought. 
To man, as an intellectual being, it is a chief glory, a grand, a noble, a 
commanding quality and rh mage To man, as a social being, it is 
the lofty, impressive, but snow- apped Alps; mighty, but cold, begetting 
nothing but wonder and awe. 

It loves truth, because truth is consistent with itself, and is the only 
sure ground upon which it may make progress in knowledge ; for an in- 
consistency is an abomination to the intellect, and to advance in know- 
ledge is its chief delight—that for which it will sacrifice all things else. 

If it is of any influence upon society, it is through stern and rigid 
reason. Like an absolute monarch, it wields the arm of severe neces- 
sity, but never shows the hand of persuasion. 

As an antagonist, Intellectual Greatness is persisting, jealous, and un- 
yielding ; for its grounds are taken only on the apprehension and convic- 
tion of what, in its notion, is the truth. Hence, a counter-conviction is 
necessary, which is not gained without a struggle ; for not only must the 
opponent prove the truth of his own ground, but he must first disprove 
the truth of the ground of the other, which, evidently, is of ten-fold more 
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difficulty, for it is very hard for a man to give up his own child, and 
adopt another in its stead. 

It delights to meet with other intellects, especially those of its own 
rank; but it is because it loves to discuss its own convictions, and may, 
perhaps, make new acquisitions in knowledge. It is in its nature to dis- 
seminate, and perhaps inculeate, what to it is truth, as well as to investi- 
gate and establish it. But the greatest human intellect is still, notwith- 
standing its greatness, very liable to error, for it is soon lost and over 
whelmed in the profusion of infinite greatness that surrounds it. 

It delights in the investigation of the works of nature, because it sees 
in them unmistakable evidences of an intellect of infinite power; and 
there progress in knowledge may be made without end. 

It is never stationary. The apex of greatness is never reached ; but as 
it advances, no matter with how much rapidity, ‘ Hills peep o’er hills, 
and Alps on Alps arise.” It can live and grow only in action, and the 
more are its acquirements, the more it is capable of acquiring ; and all 
this because it is so constituted in its nature. 

It seems to be its sphere to investigate the causes and reasons of 
things, but not to trouble itself about that which would alleviate the 
misery of others, or promote the common weal. 

But what man, what intelligence have we here? Verily none. We 
have examined only one part of a truly great man, and that part whieh, 
without the moral quality, or rather with that quality blunted and de 
prived of its legitimate action, would render man an arch-fiend, We 
have attempted to describe one of the constituent parts of the highest 
type of greatness. We have investigated briefly what is, as it were, the 
noble engine of the ship, beautiful, and complicated, and working with 
harmony and strength, in full operation. But we have not observed that 
which guides the whole structure. We have taken no notice of the 
helm and the compass. 

Moral greatness is not like that part of our subject of which we have 
just treated,—a power; but rather a quality or principle, acting through 
the intellect, and only through the intellect. There are many qualities 
and passions of our nature, not only directing the intellect in its action, 
but giving it intense energy of action ; such as ambition, patriotism, and 
revenge. Such a quality, or perhaps combination of qualities, is Moral 
Greatness. 

And this is the very relation which the intellect, in any point of view, 
was designed to hold to our moral nature; to be guided by it in all its 
operations, so that all its acts might redound to right, and justice, and 
goodness, both individual and common. 
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and The criterion of Intellectual Greatness is the grasp of ideas of which it 
is capable; the length of time for which it is able to concentrate all its 
own | powers in one burning focus on any given subject; the energy with 
may, which it rebounds to renewed labor, after repeated failures. We have 
» dis- | nosuch criterion of Moral Greatness. We judge of that by the amount 
vesti- | of self sacrifice which it enables one to undergo for the sake of truth, jus. 
with- tice, or the common good. Here we are struck with a great difference 
over. | between the spheres of the two kinds of greatness which we are discuss- 
ing. Intellectual Greatness may investigate and establish the profound- 
tL sees est truths, ascertain clearly in every case what would be exact justice, and, 
and | ifthe motive were given it, devise means and plans for great public ben- 
dit; nay, it may go even farther, and communicate these truths and 
ut as plans to others, and, so far as just and fair reasoning would go, endeavor 
hilk, | impress them upon them. Beyond this point it never moves. It 
d the never influences one in the least to suffer for the sake of truth, or jus- 
ad all tice, or the weal of another. Here the intellect always stops, for its 
nature prompts no further; its work is completed. Here the moral 
onsof — quality steps in, and that person is possessed of the most Moral Great- 
tethe — ness who is willing to make the greatest self-sacrifice. 

This, then, is the great distinction between Intellectual and Moral 

We Greatness. The one acts; the other suffers, if necessary, for the sake of 
hich, sustaining and carrying out that action. A man possesses one of these 
id de § qualities, as an intelligent being, the other as a social being. 

We It has been seen that Intellectual Greatness is of a two-fold character, 
ighest — with respect to its origin—natural and acquired. The same is true of 
re, the | Moral Greatness. There seems to be no doubt that some persons have 
, with by nature moral qualities of a higher order than others,—are possessed 
that | ofa nicer moral sense. But that Moral Greatness may be acquired, as 
of the well as Intellectual Greatness, needs no remark. Here again there is a 
striking difference between these two qualities. While the latter is ac- 
» have quired by intense study, investigation, and thought, the former is ac- 
rough ff} quired hy practice ; and hence the proverb, “Train up a child in the 
alitie | way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
action, Again, Moral is more universal than is Intellectual Greatness. There 
m,and § 4 comparatively few persons that can attain to this, It by no means 
Moral § lies within the reach of all. It is to a great extent a natural character- 
istic, with which but few are endowed ; and fewer still acquire it by men- 
f view, § taldiscipline. But Moral Greatness is within the reach of all. All can 
all its } attain it. There was this quality as well in the widow who east in her 


e, and | two mites, which was all her living, into the Treasury of the Lord, as in 
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Him who hung upon the cross. There is Moral Greatness in the child 
who would die rather than commit a theft, as well as in the Patriot who, 
by seven years’ toil, delivered his country from the hands of the oppress- 
or, and then established, within it free institutions. 

Moral Greatness has for its fundamental principles truth and justice, 
Hence many, when the moral quality is mentioned, think of nothing but 
the stern, the severe, the sour man, one who is unyielding in his views, 
and unsympathizing in his nature. Much more will they give this for 
bidding countenance to Moral Greatness. But this results from a mor- 
bid, an imperfect growth. It must be remembered that true Moral 
Greatness is comprised of all the moral attributes. It has goodness, as 
well as truth; it has mercy, as well as justice; it is long kind and long. 
suffering, as well as firm and unyielding. 

And here is its power. It makes its appeals not only to the con 
science—to our sense of what is right and wrong—but to the warm feel- 
ings of the human heart; to feelings of affection, of sympathy, and of 
gratitude. It begets not only feelings of reverence, and severe respect, 
and, perhaps, of awe, but those of love and affection. We find we are 
in the presence of the sun, not only as a great power, but as the source of 
rich and invaluable blessings, rather than the sublime, the gorgeous, but 
cold, star-lit heavens. 

While Intellectual Greatness, at best, is subject to much error, Moral 
Greatness does not involve error, but leads us to avoid it. The greatest 
productions of the greatest intellects have, from time immemorial, been 
successively condemned and branded as nonsense. Men of the greatest 
minds have wandered blindly about, groping from one error to another, 
because the moral quality was sunk in barbarism and superstition, and 
needed quickening to action; and we find that those men have made the 
most advance toward the light of truth in whom the moral quality is 
most developed, in whom we see the most of moral greatness—for In- 
tellectual Greatness is, as I have said before, a blind power. 

We have investigated the two qualities mentioned in our subject, sep- 
arately. We have endeavored to ascertain what is the peculiar sphere 
of each. If now we join together these two kinds of greatness, what 8 
power shall we have! More sublime, more soul-stirring, and more soul- 
chastening—at the same time more engaging, beautiful, and lovely—than 
all that earth or nature affords; because it is that of which these, in all 
their grandeur and extent, are but the exponents. 

That man who has a giant intellect, thoroughly trained, not only 
capable of diving deep into the profundities of thought and nature, and 
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bringing forth from their treasure things new and old, but which pos- 
sesses likewise Moral Greatness, which shall guide it in the path of truth 
and justice, which shall turn the products of its skill and labor to the 
greatest good of all, possesses, indeed, greatness in its noblest character. 

Such was Sir Isaac Newton, such was Washington, and such was 
Paul the apostle. Although these instances of the noblest and highest 
type of Greatness are rare, still we are surrounded on all sides with the 
most profuse evidences of it. The leaf, the tiny insect’s wing, as well as 
the leaping cataract, or the heaving ocean, battling it with the tempest, 
or the wheeling of the boundless firmament, or the fertile field, rich with 
the bending harvest; each and all bespeak an intellect of infinite great- 
ness, a soul of infinite goodness; for it is Intellectual Greatness and 
Moral Greatness, in their infinity, which constitute the Almighty. 


POPPI IIe 


Bryant and Longfellow. 


Evoar A. Por defines Poetry es the “ Rythmical creation of Beauty.” 
We agree with him fully, and would expand this definition by claiming 
that the province of the Poet is the expression of Beauty—the drawing 
forth of the beautiful both in man and nature—the bringing before the 
eye of less-appreciative men much of the sublime which, but for his 
Genius, would pass unnoticed. The author above-mentioned, in his 
Essay on “The Poetic Principle,” contends, too, that a Poem is such, in 
name alone, unless it produce “elevation of soul.” This “ elevation of 
soul,” as he calls it, produced by excitement of the finer faculties, is to be 
derived only from the contemplation of the beautiful. In no other way 
can it be attained.. Depreciating the anger of the hundreds of essayists 
on the “ Poet’s Object”—the “ Poet’s Mission”—*“ The Sure Poet,” &e.— 
we, with fear and trembling, state our disbelief in the popular maxim— 
“The Poet’s object is Truth.” Truth is desirable and does not at 
all injure a poem—but we contend that the value of the production is 
by no means due to its presence alone. Truth presented to our minds 
by the philosopher, in plain prose—is but an astonishing fact—there is 
nothing exciting about it—we believe—but calmly and without emotion. 
“The mind—healthy, in full action—possessing all its faculties—is in 
itself symmetrical”—this is 7’ruth—we acknowledge it, but without any 
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peculiar pleasure. Would you have Poetry—take the same idea in this 
poem— 
“In the greenest of our valleys, 

By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 

Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion 

It stood there ! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair.” 


Here we have Poetry—the same Truth is here conveyed as in 
the former—yet, in this latter case, we feel and admire. Truth, then, 
cannot be the essence of Poetry, for its presence fails in the former 
instance to produce it; we look then to the other characteristics of the 
latter mode of expression—those distinguishing it from the other, and we 
find Beauty: beauty of imagery—beauty of expression—and metrical 
(or musical) beauty. These, the only qualities distinguishing the Poem, 
we claim as the characteristics of poetry, and uniting them we would call 
its requisites simply Beauty. Not that we would advocate the existence 
of Poetry without Truth—it is necessary to its existence—but it is neces. 
sary just as food (though by no means its object or chief distinguishing 
property) is indispensable to Life. 

Having then, as we hope, established a criterion by which to judge the 
merits of the two Poets, let us seek the points of difference between Bry- 
ant and Longfellow. 

The difference can be one of degree and matter only, since the effects 
being of the same nature, the Poets can differ only in the extent of their 
power and their manner of attaining it. 

Both express the Beautiful :—both produce “ elevation of soul.” 
Which of them then—the question becomes—causes the greater exalta- 
tion of spirit—which of them the more easily and naturally excites the 
higher emotions of the soul ? 

Between Bryant and Longfellow, we find none of those marked and 
.broad differences which distinguish most of our great Poets from one 
another. In our opinion, however, Longfellow seems to possess more of 
true, poetic merit. 

We would notice, as giving him a superiority in most minds—the 
warmth of feeling evinced in Longfellow’s poems—he speaks to us from 
his own heart—he touches the chords in the bosom of his hearers, not 
that he may analyze their vibrations, but that they may sound in unison 
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with his own. In the most exquisite verse he incites to exertion not as 
slooker on, but as a fellow-laborer—and thus his influcnce is deeper 
rooted—more easily exerted—more effectual. The human heart will not 
soften and yield to its better influences at the command of one who him- 
self evinces no aspirations, although it may lay bare its most sacred feel- 
ings and acknowledge its inmost longings to one who, with truthfulness 
and grace, tells the tale of his own desires. And here it is that Bryant 
fails—he is cold and apparently unsympathizing, his verses are before you, 
beautiful and true—but wanting in warmth of feeling—he demanded 
your emotions, but offers not his own in exchange. The conclusion of 
his Thanatopsis, fine as it is, in both idea and expression, contains no 
such warm provision for human weakness—no such sympathy for the 
ering as the last two lines of this verse from Longfellow’s “ Psalm of 
Life,” where he says, 

e: We can make our lives sublime 
And, departing, leave bebind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

“ Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again,” 

And this is not a solitary instance—all his poems overflow with this 
same kind feeling which instantly prepares the soul to give vent to its 
better feelings. With regard to the minutiz of versification, we do not 
feel sufficiently acquainted with the works of either poet to speak. But 
to the “expression of the beautiful”—the elevation of the same—Long- 
fellow most certainly brings a warmth which renders him superior to 


Bryant. B. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINES. 
No. Iv.—“ THE MEDLEY.” 

We have come now to a date only three years previous to the commencement 
ofthe present “ Yale Literary Magazine.” The first No. of “The Medley ” was 
issued in March, 1833. It was anonymous, both in respect to editors and con- 
tributors, and continued through three numbers of fifty-six pages each. As 
this periodical is so recent, we shall make no minute notice of its contents. It - 
contained thirty-five articles in prose and poetry. The latter is excellent, 
being written mostly by a single individual, who subscribes himself, “* T. gs 
The prose differs somewhat from that of the previous publications, in the char- 
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acter of the subjects, embracing only three articles which can be called essays, 
The attempt seems to have been made to ensure success, by rendering the 
Magazine more popular in its topics, And its pages are filled chiefly with 
Tales, Reminiscences, and Dialogues. 

The first quarter of the Magazine closed in June, but that it was the intention 
of the Editors to continue it, is evident from the following extracts :— 

“We have been told, and the sage remark has been reiterated again and 
again, that there was not sufficient stability and firmness in young men of our 
age and station, to prosecute, with any hope of success, an enterprise like 
that in which we are engaged, and which, with your assistance, we have 
pledged ourselves to accomplish. To prove a charge so blasting to our hopes, 
and parallyzing to our exertions, we have been referred to the total failure of 
other publications, similarly situated with the Medley, and whose prospects, at 
commencement, were as fair, or even fairer, than our own. Whilst we admit 
the plausibility of the conclusion, we deny its correctness. Never, within our 
knowledge, has a periodical published in this Institution, received a fair trial 
The patronage which was promised has been withheld. At every step it has 
been met by a spirit of hostility and abuse equally malevolent and undeserved. 
It matters not from what foul source the stream originated—the unfortunate 
periodicals, unable to stem the torrent, after a few struggles for existence, have 
sunk ‘ to rise no more,’ beneath the oblivion of its waters. Whether this fate 
is reserved for the Medley, ‘all-trying time alone can determine.’ But never, 
oh never, may the sorrowful task be assigned to us of inscribing upon its tomb the 
mournful epitaph, ‘ The Medley was, but is no more.’” 

This is from the address “To the Patrons and the Public,” in No. II. In 
the department entitled, “ Our Quill,” which, translated, is “Editor’s Table,” 
they say again :— 

“ We have heard the opinion expressed, from time to time, that our public 
tion was about to close—that the present number was destined to be the Jas, 
and that we were to retire from the struggle, disheartened, and defeated. We 
would say, unhesitatingly, to those who have advanced it, you are mistaken 
It is not our intention to relinquish even the slightest degree of effort, but to 
still go forward, confident, nay, even certain of success.” 

We have thus, readers, completed the promised sketches of Yale periodicals 
We justify their meagerness by the fact, that we intended to do but little. You 
may have been interested to know whether the Yale Lit. is the first Magazine 
published by the students of our College, and the names and fate of its prede- 
cessors. These things have been set before you. 

In conclusion, we return thanks to the distinguished Librarian of the College, 
Mr. Herrick, for the use we have been allowed to make of copies of the mage 
zines in his possession. 


LINONIA, 
Bisnor Prize Desate—Sophomore and Freshman Classes—22d of March. 
Judges—Messrs. Russe.t, Suetpon, Rev. Mr. Lee. 
1st Sophomore Prize—E. A. WAtKzr, of the Sophomore, and A. H. Srrone, of 
the Freshman Class. 
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let Freshman Prize—E. W. Hrroncock. 
2d Prize—C. M. Drrew, of the Sophomore, and J. Marswa.t, of the Freshman 


$d Prize—P. W. Carxuss, of the Sophomore Class. 
4th Prize—W. C. Case, 8. H. Hype, and N. Wittey, of the Freshman Class. 


. 
~~ _---~_-~---~+-- ~~~ 


Editor's Table. 


Dear Reaper :—We have jusi time to bid you “Good-bye,” and wish you a 
happy vacation. This part of the course has always seemed to bear a striking and 
complete resemblance to the exciting amusements of the race-course. All are 
horrying, some with merit and honesty, some with jockeying and fraud, yet all are 
hurrying to a common goal. In this race-course, the present term seems adapted 
torepresent those ‘‘quarter-stretches” and turning points, when merit has new hope 
and fraud new fears. Though here, as there, the prize is due to the fleetest steed 
and the most skillful rider, yet here, as there, the unfortunate may often gain “ new 
hope from resolution, new courage from despair.” The consolation for defeat must 
be in the hope of a new field, and new rivals. Descending, however, by a necessary 
but abrupt transition, from philosophy to things and events, the first event noticea- 
ble is the close of thisterm. It has indeed passed away, net “like acloud,” but 
somewhat like the middle act of a dull comedy. What with a deluge of prizes 
and a ‘shower of brick-bats,” besides numerous fresh “bricks” which the “ Powers 
that be” have circulated in beautiful parabolic curves through society, we have had 
tocommon amusement. The present term, then, may without great stretch of im- 
agination, be compared, from the lymphatic nature of its phenomena, to the time 
when the great waters filled the earth. The shower of bricks reminds us of that 
wlitary suppliant of the favored navigator, (the arch(k)etype of all discoverers 
and pioneers,) who consoled himself with the reflection that it ‘‘ wasn’t going to rain 
much anyhow.” With regard to the second edition of the deluge, we have happily 
wrived at its Ararat. It matters not now whether or not these prizes have been 
ratified by public opinion. Their recipient will perhaps, be rated accordingly. It 
is pleasant, however, after such a rattle of eloquence to be able from a crazed 
saxiety and overwrought interest to subside into a state of rationality. “Speaking 
ofanimals,” we have lately been favored with an animalcule in the shape of a 
poem, with which we will favor you directly. When seen by the microscope of 
your perception, reader, the subject may appear somewhat mixed, yet it will ex- 
hibit to you, we trust, as clearly as to us the indignation of 


THE FRESHMAN “DIG.” 
xX —his Song. 
With a heart that is heavy and sick, 
With eyes that are painful and red, 
A Freshman sat in despair at his work, 


But longing to go to bed. 
Dig! Dig! Dig! 
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Unpitied, alone, and forlorn, 
While sleepy eyes his efforts balked, 
He sang the tale of his wrong. 


Dig! Dig! Dig! 
Till the College clock strikes one! 
And dig! dig! dig! 
And still my work's not done ! 
It’s Oh, that I was at school, 
For then those dear eyes would look 
In mine as I sat weary and worn, 
And encourage me over my book. 


Work! Work! Work! 

From early morn to night ; 
Work! Work! Work! 

I keep working with all my might! 
Sign and Ending and Base, 
Base und Ending and Sign, 
Till over the Augments I fall asleep, 
And Zlide them allin my dream ! 

* * * 

Work! Work! Work! 
My lesson always drags, 
And what's the use of trying to learn, 
When my mem’ry so wretchedly flags ! 
Tm told, “ that is sufficient,” 
And then I sit down, 
But the next is quite sure to have 


All the questions I've been hoping would come. 


Dig! Dig! Dig! 
I burn a midnight light, 
And dig! dig! dig! 
If my hopes could only be bright— 
If in Senior seats I could stand, 
And bow to the President then, — 
But when my class comes to do that, 
Tm afraid I shall not be here, 


With a heart that is heavy and sick, 
Whth eyes that are painful and red, 
A Freshman sat in despair at his work, 
But longing to go to bed. 
Dig! Dig ! Dig! 
Unpitied, alone, and forlorn, 
With an aching heart, for his hope was gone— 
Would his despair was known at home— 
He studied on till morn! 
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As an evidence of the estimatioa of the Lit. abroad, we present the reader with 
the following letter, hoping that the writer will not be displeased with the pleas- 
ure we have at receiving it and the liberty and kindred pleasure we take in 
publishing it. It is from a graduate of the Class of 1840, 
Brooktyn, Friday, March 10th, 1854. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Enclosed you will find a two-dollar bill, on the Broadway 
Bank, New York City, for my subscription for one year to your Magazine. 

Please send to my direction, as below, all the numbers of the present volume, as 
far as they have been issued, as I have received none of the present volume as 
yet, though I have frequently informed your worthy predecessors in office, that I 
intend to be a permanent subscriber. Hereafter will you please send me the num- 
bers a8 soon as convenient, after their publication. 

Iam very happy to state, in closing, that I have the entire set of eighteen 
volumes, and that it gives me great pleasure to think that in no way could I have 
spent so little money as $2 a year, with so great advantage, both to myself and 
others. 

Ten years hence, I have no doubt but that every person, now a member of the 
College, will wish that he had the four volumes published during his College course, 
and would then be willing to pay a much larger sum for them, but it will then “be 
too late, 

Hoping you will soon be able to enlarge the Magazine, and also your subscrip- 
tion list, I remain yours with respect, 


And now, reader, in taking our leave of you, we have no room and little inclina- 
tion to prolong our conversation, though our intercourse has always been pleasant 
(for the readers of the Lit. are always the most courteous and worthy men of College, 
and vice versa.) In taking leave of the Magazine, also, we cannot help indulging 
ahope that its compass may one day be enlarged proportionally to the dignity 
of its position. It is emphatically a peculiar Institution at Yale. Everywhere 
else, magazines are either short-lived in existence or necessarily deficient in interest. 
From our superiority in numbers, voluntary contributions are, of course, more fre- 
quent, and we believe, that so far as is within the legitimate province of a 
Magazine, they are indicative of a discipline which the pride of our old College 
has taught us to believe superior also. The rigor of this discipline, by its constant 
increase of labor and accompanying stitnulus to thought, will reflect from the Mag- 
azine, as now it does, the proportions and capacities of the College mind, The day 
is, perhaps, not far distant when it will be a proud recollection to have been a sub- 
scriber—a still prouder one to have been a contributor. It is not, however, our pur- 
pose to pronounce a Valedictory. We leave that task in worthier hands. 

EXCHANGES, 

We have received the “ Knickerbocker,” “Nassau Literary Mag.” and “N, C. 
Univ. Mag.” for March, and the Amherst Collegiate Mag. for February. They are 
characterized by their usual interest and ability. 

ERRATA. 

Article on DeQuincey, page 130, three lines from the bottom, for “xexa” words, 
tead “feuia ;” eight lines from the bottom, omit “he” on page: 131, for “ became,” 
read “become.” In the Editor’s Table, page 157, for Class of ’53, read Class of '55- 





